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Some time ago the writer had occasion to ask a high-school 
principal this question: "What aspect of high-school adminis- 
tration would you like to have more fully discussed in our 
professional literature?" His reply was unhesitating: "More 
than anything else at present, I should like to know in detail 
what the high-school principal should do by way of providing 
effective leadership within so diversified a group as that which 
makes up the modern high school. Everybody agrees that 
he should be the leader and they speak in large general terms 
of the importance of his leadership, but nowhere does the 
professional literature get down to brass tacks and tell the 
high-school principal what, in a detailed way, he ought to be 
doing by way of absolving these large responsibilities." 

One has only to look through the books on high-school 
administration to find his statement amply substantiated. 
When the topic of the principal's responsibility for leadership 
is broached, usually a sentence or two is devoted to the respon- 
sibility and to its strategic importance in the organization; 
then in practically all cases the discussion veers off into con- 
sideration of the teachers' rights to initiative, to the need of 
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respecting the principles of democracy in management, and 
to the limitations upon the principal's leadership. The pro- 
fession appears to have certain fairly definite ideas as to the 
rights and duties of teachers, but to be much less clear as to 
specific professional rights and duties of principals. 

While we cannot here enter into sufficient detail, we can at 
least indicate some of the general classes of functions which the 
principal should probably be doing. 

i. The principal should acquire and maintain a clear and 
accurate vision of the total series of results that are to be achieved 
by the organization to which he is providing leadership. We 
are coming to conceive the task of the American high school 
as being not the simple impartation of a goodly number 
of familiar and more or less standardized academic sub- 
jects, but rather the preparation of boys and girls of adoles- 
cent ages for effectively performing the diversified activities 
with which men and women are currently concerned in the 
world of active affairs and with which they consequently are 
soon to be concerned. We are to look upon these young 
people not merely as opportunities for academic exploitation, 
or as vessels into which academic specialists can pour their 
beloved and overvalued subjects, but as those who are becom- 
ing the active agents for carrying on the activities of the 
world of affairs. They are to be seen as individuals with 
immature or unmatured abilities to act, in whom these abilities 
are to be rightly matured by those who are training them. 
The results of education, therefore, to which the high school 
must look and for which the principal must prepare himself to 
look are abilities to act in the many, many ways in which the 
adult world acts when it is properly carrying on its innumerable 
affairs. Such activities involve knowledge, it is true, but not 
knowledge in the abstract so much as specific knowledge for 
each type of act as to what to do, why it is to be done, how and 
when and in what degree it is to be done. But in addition to 
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such knowledge very much else is needed before one is pre- 
pared rightly to act. He must also have right attitudes of 
mind, right valuations of the action, the appropriate impelling 
desires and aspirations, and the requisite habits and forms of 
skill. These are as fully the legitimate objectives of secondary 
education as knowledge. And they must be aimed at if they 
are to be attained. No more than in the case of a marksman 
will education hit the mark unless the aim be definite and true. 
The time has come when secondary education must fire with 
the rifle and not with a spray type of garden-hose. 

It is clear that the ends of high-school education must be 
highly particularized and therefore very numerous. We must 
not merely look to making a good citizen of the boy or girl in 
a general way, but we must specifically aim at giving him the 
power rightly to judge, for example, of the efficacy of the 
labors of public utility corporations and the power, desire, 
and habit of acting in appropriate ways upon the basis of such 
judgments. We must seek to develop an understanding of the 
dependencies of the many specialized social groups, of the 
necessary large-group attitudes, and to fix habits of action 
consonant with such understanding and attitudes, to train 
them effectively and specifically for the performance of direc- 
torial, inspectorial, and effectuating functions in connection 
with education, public health care, public recreation, transpor- 
tation, and the many other things which must be managed 
wholly or in part through co-operative social effort. This is 
to lay out a highly definite and particularized series of citizen- 
ship objectives as the goals of adolescent training in this field. 

We have not space here for further illustration, but in the 
same way the labors of the high-school group must look defi- 
nitely to specific objectives in the field of health care, in the 
upbuilding of physical vitality, in the preparation for the 
technical aspects of one's vocation, for the social labors involved 
in the co-operative supervision of the economic world, in the 
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preparation for a diversified series of leisure occupations, in 
the preparation for parental activities, etc. The high-school 
group needs to be looking clearly and always to the activities 
of the adult world, in both their actual and potential forms, 
as the things that reveal the ends of education. They need 
to be primarily specialists in mankind and in the affairs of 
mankind, and only secondarily in the means, tools, instrumen- 
talities, processes, etc., to be used in achieving the ends. 
The high-school group should see the subjects as but means to 
ends, as things to be used or neglected according to the dic- 
tates of those ends, and to be modified in any way whatsoever 
that is dictated by the ends. 

High-school teachers in general do not have this vision of 
educational ends. They know subjects as ends but not as 
means. They see pupils as vessels, not as agents. In the 
rare moments in which they may attempt to conceive of those 
pupils as adults, they tend even then to conceive of them as 
vessels rather than as active agents. Their training, in its 
usual form, has not given them the things needful for any 
proper vision of educational ends. Each has taken a major 
sequence in some college in a subject which most usually is 
abstract and remote from the current, practical problems of the 
active world of today, possibly a minor sequence in some 
other subject which is just as frequently remote from the 
present world of action, and then a number of scattering elec- 
tive subjects which, in a great majority of cases give no ade- 
quate or even semi-adequate revelation of mankind of today 
or of present-day problems. It is possible for one to go through 
our colleges and to be intensively trained for teaching some 
special subject in a high school and yet have received prac- 
tically nothing to indicate even the existence of a world of 
human action round about him, or of the infinitude of com- 
plex social, economic, hygienic, and other problems with which 
men and women have to deal in both thought and practical 
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action. He has not become a specialist in mankind; so far as 
his studies go he has scarcely discovered that the mankind of 
today actually exists. The case we are painting seems a little 
extreme because students do have some opportunity in going 
to and from college, in their vacations, and in their general 
out-of-school experience, to discover for themselves the world 
of today, and they gain still further understanding from 
desultory reading of newspapers and magazines. These are, 
however, seen in very fragmentary and superficial ways and 
are not seen in any relation to either educational ends or proc- 
esses. With this very minor qualification, we probably have 
indicated the type of social vision of the average high-school 
teacher. 

Let us now apply this to our general theme. The principal 
of a high school who would provide efficient leadership must 
first himself acquire a vision of the particularized ends of 
education. He bears responsibility for diligently reading the 
affairs and relationships and abilities of men by way of acquir- 
ing this professional vision. He needs not merely to keep 
himself in contact with the community life so as to be able 
to observe, but he needs actually, as far as he can, to mingle 
in the multifarious affairs of the community in order that 
through participation he may effectively take on community 
attitudes, community valuations, etc. He need not be greatly 
concerned with divesting himself of special-subject obsessions 
and traditions. As he comes to see the real objectives of 
education, the subjects as modified by his more social point of 
view will naturally fall into their rightful subordinate places 
as means to the ends in view. 

1. The principal will develop and maintain in all members 
of his teaching staff a vision of the ends to be attained. The 
ends which the members of all of the associated departments 
in the high school should hold in view are the same. Under 
present conditions, however, the members are specialists in 
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subject-matter of specialized types, and it will be found that 
the subject-matter of any department is efficacious in pro- 
moting some of these ends and has little or no relation to the 
promotion of others. It is desirable, however, that each 
teacher, of whatever department, look to the total series of 
ends in order to make the work of his department count as 
fully as practicable toward achieving the total series. Fur- 
thermore, there is need of co-ordinating the work of different 
departments so as to bring them to work harmoniously and to 
re-enforce each other in the attainment of the ends. 

The principal is responsible for effecting this co-ordination 
of effort; but he cannot do it by possessing the vision alone, 
and then by giving to all teachers detailed co-ordinating 
directions. Where the labors of an organization are efficient, 
it will usually be found that the several members of that 
organization are so completely conversant with ends and 
processes that they could for the most part, without leadership, 
travel the road alone. They will not do it so well, but their 
vision of the ends to be reached and their knowledge of the 
processes to be employed constitute the best possible guidance 
for effective advance. The leader of a large, complex group is 
not expected to do all of the looking and thinking, judging and 
deciding, for the members of his group. In matters of detail, 
certainly, each is expected mostly to do these things for him- 
self within limits set by general policies and directions given 
out by the leader. Now in order that individuals be able to 
take the initiative as to the details and rightly fit their efforts 
in relation to the objectives and to the labors of their asso- 
ciates, the most important thing is that they have a full and 
detailed understanding of the results to be achieved. It is 
clearly desirable that each specialist, whatever the type of his 
work, should be fully conversant with the total series of objec- 
tives which are to be achieved by the total labors of the organi- 
zation. 
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Under present conditions, teachers have no such vision of 
objectives. Each department has a small series of subject- 
matter objectives which have relation to their special subjects. 
Each department has its own separate set. No department 
has any even semi-adequate vision of the total series of objec- 
tives for the work of the entire organization. Teachers are 
not in a position, therefore, for proper self-guidance, nor for 
self-co-ordination of their several parts of the work. 

The principal's responsibility here for leadership stands 
out clearly. He must not only have a vision of the specific 
outcomes, but he must also see to it that each of his followers 
develops and maintains a vision of the same ends. He must 
place before his teachers as complete and detailed a list of 
them as he can provide. He must help them to see. He will 
do this by explaining things himself, by having the things 
explained by other specialists within the organization, and by 
specialists from outside. He must set tasks which will require 
careful observation of social affairs by his teachers and other 
tasks that will require participation by the teachers in com- 
munity activities. In every possible way, through reading, 
lectures, observation, participation, etc., he must bring all the 
members of all the departments to a full understanding and 
realization of the fact that all of them as a group are aiming at 
the same objectives, and also make equally clear the nature 
of each of the detailed objectives. 

Another method that he will continually use is to require 
teachers to take the initiative in planning the details of the 
work in every department, and to require that these self- 
initiated plans shall always look definitely toward the specific 
social and personal results to be achieved. As he approves 
teaching plans that are properly drawn, he will discover the 
degree in which each teacher has acquired an understanding of 
the ends. As he disapproves proposed procedure, he will 
discover the degree in which the teachers fall short in under- 
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standing and also the exact places where their understanding 
needs to be developed and clarified. Thus by providing 
leadership in their work, but leaving the initiative largely to 
them, he best discovers where his own efforts as leader are to 
be placed and the exact nature of those efforts. Under such 
conditions there is complete democracy within the organiza- 
tion, and each teacher is permitted to go alone so far as he has 
the ability. The leader, on the other hand, performs his 
proper function in giving guidance, help, stimulation, encour- 
agement, etc., just where needed. 

3. The principal needs to inform himself thoroughly as to 
the processes to be performed in the attainment of each of the 
several objectives. He cannot guide the work of the organiza- 
tion in only general ways; he must guide in the performance 
of specific activities. He needs not only to know, for example, 
that the ability to judge of the services of public utility cor- 
porations is a proper educational objective, but he also needs to 
know equally well the kinds of experiences which the pupils 
must have by way of developing and maintaining this ability. 
Under present conditions it is quite obvious that he cannot 
leave the procedure entirely to his special departments. The 
history teachers will be at times concerned with public utility 
corporations, but they do not conceive their purpose to be the 
development of practical judgment in practical affairs. Even 
if they did so, they have not in their department the materials 
for providing all of the necessary experiences. They can 
contribute but a portion. The teacher of economics under 
present conditions does not usually see such a practical ability 
as the end and his subject as merely the means, and even when 
he does, quite clearly he has not within his department control 
of all of the processes needed for the development of the 
ability. In the same way the civics teacher has control of 
only a portion of the needed experiences. The teacher of 
mathematics also has something, and probably a good deal, to 
contribute, and likewise the teacher of applied science. 
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The time may come when we shall organize our training 
about activities rather than by subjects. That time, however, 
has not yet come. For a good while, it would appear, we 
must still have our subject-matter pretty largely organized 
by subjects. Each of the subjects enumerated will provide a 
portion of the experiences needed for fully attaining the objec- 
tive of our illustration. Somebody must know procedure, 
therefore, in its totality so as to see that the portions in the 
different subjects are properly developed and co-ordinated so 
as most effectively to produce the desired result. Under 
present forms of organization, there is no one to do this but 
the principal. It seems that for each of the several hundred 
specific objectives of the high-school work, he needs to be 
familiar with best types of procedure in each case so as to see 
that the procedure is actually being employed by his several 
specialists. 

Quite clearly his task as leader is first a task as learner. 
He must know the road himself before he can guide others 
along the way. He must master the types of procedure 
generally applicable before he is able properly to guide others 
in the use of it. Vigor, decisiveness, persuasiveness, industry, 
and other executive qualities, while necessary to the leader, 
are not in themselves sufficient. He must have understanding 
of the detailed processes involved in attaining each and all of the 
many specific objectives. 

This statement must be interpreted in terms of the total 
situation. It is possible to interpret it in a way which shows 
it to be impossible because the tasks demanded exceed the 
capacity of human nature. It must be interpreted in connec- 
tion with the other statement to the effect that in the matter 
of details the teacher must take the initiative in proposing 
and planning, while the principal, with his more generalized 
understanding of procedure, will make decisions as to the 
rightfulness of these more detailed plans. As we refer to the 
responsibilities of the leader, it must always be kept in mind 
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that his intelligence and powers of action are built out to their 
farthest limits through other more specialized intelligences 
and agents with whom he is associated as leader. He initiates 
in a general way, they in special ways; then, acting together, 
they reach a final decision as to the steps to be taken. 

4. The principal will develop and maintain within the va- 
riouss pecialized members of his organization an understanding 
of the detailed procedure appropriate to the attainment of each 
of the several objectives. The problem of organizing and 
co-ordinating procedure is an impossible one if the principal 
must do all the thinking and deciding and then inform each 
teacher of the particular things which he must do in the 
attainment of each objective. The direction of detailed 
procedure by the several teachers must be mainly self-direction. 
This implies not only vision of the total series of objectives, 
but also vision of the total range of procedure appropriate for 
each objective. The co-ordination of effort referred to in 
the illustration above must mainly be brought about by the 
different teachers taking the initiative in large part and 
doing the things which are dictated by the needs of the situa- 
tion. They must be able, in chief measure at least, to read 
these demands themselves and take the initiative on the basis 
of their own reading. They will see everything from their 
own specialized point of view, and except in degree and except 
for a certain bias of the specialist, their ability to read both 
objectives and procedure should be of a character not greatly 
different from that of the principal. 

. In general, teachers do not have this type of professional 
understanding. The principal bears the responsibility for 
developing it within the high-school corps. He must in some- 
wise organize the labors of leadership so as to bring teachers to 
see the detailed procedure appropriate for each objective. 
Here again he will employ readings, lectures, conferences, dis- 
cussion, observation, etc. By way of promoting the assimila- 
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tion of suggestions received in these ways he will see that 
teachers in all departments employ such understanding as 
they may have in drawing up the detailed plans from week to 
week for the achievement of the results. Only thus can he 
bring them to put their ideas to work and thus assimilate them 
into their professional consciousness. In all of these things he 
must not only be a fountain of information for their intellectual 
illumination, but also a fountain of enthusiasms and interests, 
and a source of general professional contagions. 

This appears to be demanding a good deal of the principal. 
The thing appears far more difficult, however, than it will 
appear a few years hence when our ideas of educational objec- 
tives are much more definite and clear, and when we have 
developed a technique of presenting not only the particularized 
lists of objectives but also particularized types of procedure 
appropriate to each of them. At present our understanding 
is very vague and confused. The result is that we cannot see 
clearly just how to carry out such proposals, and this dimness 
of our vision creates an illusion of difficulty which is sure to 
pass away as understanding and technique are developed. 
Our profession at present has the work well under way. ■ 

5. The principal as leader of the high-school group will 
delegate responsibility for activities to his more specialized 
associates as fully as possible. In a high school of a dozen 
teachers or more, under present conditions at least, the high- 
school principal should not be expected to do any teaching. 
Much less should he be expected to do the clerical work which 
can be delegated to clerks, or the care and distribution of 
supplies which can be delegated to clerks, teachers, janitors, 
and pupils. It is not his business as leader to perform the 
detailed labors of the building. It is his business to get them 
done by the specialists of his group. His specialized task is to 
give direction to every portion of the work and then to see 
that everything moves at proper speed in the right directions. 
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Teachers are so busy with details for such long hours of the 
day that they cannot always keep their eyes focused upon the 
more distant objectives. The principal must be the specialist 
whose vision of the objectives never wavers or fails. In the 
same way, the teachers' multiple duties involve so much atten- 
tion to specific processes that they cannot always keep in 
mind the total variety of possible experiences which they should 
weave into the lives of the pupils. The principal, however, 
is relieved of these details in order that he may be a fully 
equipped specialist in the processes involved in the attaining 
of each of the several objectives. He is the specialist in 
general vision of processes. 

While he is the specialist in vision of ends and processes 
and bears responsibility for thought and decision in the per- 
formance of all of the labors of the organization, he performs 
his directorial function largely by bringing the teachers to do 
their own seeing, using his vision only as a corrective to theirs, 
and by bringing teachers to do their own thinking and deciding, 
again using his more generalized thought and judgment as 
correctives of deficiencies, prejudices, and errors. As the 
specialist in vision, he is but the leader, not the only seer. As 
specialist in understanding of ends and processes, he is but the 
leader and not the only one concerned in the thought and 
judgment of the group. 

As leader of the group activities, therefore, he will delegate 
not merely the routine performance of the various tasks, but 
also responsibility for thinking and planning the various tasks, 
without abdicating any of his own responsibility for using 
his own vision and understanding as a continual corrective. 
He will give each teacher full initiative for planning every step 
of his work. He will not give it as a favor or as a concession; 
he will place it upon them as an inescapable responsibility. 
He gives it not as a right, but as a duty. All must be done, 
however, without the slightest abdication of his own heavy 
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responsibility for the thought and planning of the entire or- 
ganization. Both principal and teacher will act in obedience 
to an administrative principle which needs to be kept ever in 
mind on both sides. It reads somewhat as follows: 

In the performance of a complicated task which involves 
the co-operative efforts of skilled specialists upon different 
levels of specialization, those nearest the detailed labors to be 
preformed should be responsible for initiative in proposing the 
detailed plans of procedure, while those specialists of more 
general type who stand nearest the ultimate sources of author- 
ity should be responsible for approval of the detailed plans 
before they are put into actual execution. 

Reduced to specifics, this means that the teachers should 
themselves look to the objectives to be obtained, and with 
their detailed knowledge of their particular pupils and of the 
specific conditions under which their work must be done, they 
will plan the details of procedure to be followed, select the 
materials to be employed, propose the amount of time to be 
employed, select the textbooks, collateral readings, apparatus, 
supplies and other material facilities needed, and in general, 
plan the work as though they bore the total responsibility for 
the results. On the other hand, the above principle means 
that plans will not be put into execution until they have been 
scrutinized in all of their details and implications by the prin- 
cipal to see if they appear to be aiming accurately at the desired 
objectives, and also whether they are employing the most 
effective procedure possible. Where plans so conform, he will 
approve, commend, and bless his teachers for their wisdom 
and application. Where they fail to conform, however, his 
vision and understanding must correct each deficiency. In 
conference and in other ways already referred to, he will 
exert himself to correct the astigmatic or blurred vision and 
the fragmentary or biased understanding of the teacher who 
thus fails in the planning. Under present conditions this 
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method of performing the directorial function will give the 
high-school principal plenty of things to do. 

Right performance of the directorial function, it will be 
observed, presupposes the adequate performance of each of the 
four functions previously enumerated. 

6. The principal as leader will enforce responsible per- 
formance on the part of all the specialists to whom he delegates 
the work. It is not enough that teachers plan wisely. They 
must perform. The desired results must appear. And all 
must be done with a proper expenditure of time, labor, money, 
and materials. Where an educational system is well organized, 
the principal is made fully responsible for securing results — 
with economy. It is his function, therefore, to devise methods 
of determining the degree of accomplishment within his 
building, and the degree of economy. This means that on 
the one hand there must be measurement of results and, on 
the other, measurement of economy of procedure. 

The technique of measuring educational results of the 
ability-to-act type has been as yet but little developed beyond 
general estimation, and so little have the activities of the 
usual high school looked toward the development of specific 
abilities that we have practically no technique for discovering 
the degree of economy to be expected in the development of 
each of the several specific outcomes. Here, also, the work 
of the principal must at present be largely general judgment. 
In a few things, only, is it possible at present to assemble 
dependable facts of a quantitative character. 

There is much that the principal can do, however, in the 
performance of this inspectorial function. In the degree in 
which his knowledge of the objectives is definite and clear, his 
general judgment as to the efficiency of members of his organi- 
zation in holding to these objectives can also be definite and 
reasonably accurate. In the degree in which he has under- 
standing of proper processes to be employed, he can judge with 
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reasonable accuracy as to the adherence of his teachers to 
appropriate procedure. A knowledge of the processes and of 
the conditions under which they may well be performed will 
give him pretty accurate ideas as to what constitutes economy 
of procedure. With clear ideas, therefore, as to the various 
factors involved, he can do very much indeed by way of dis- 
covering the strong and the weak places in the work of the 
building. 

The inspectorial findings do not of themselves enforce 
responsibility on the part of his followers, but they furnish 
the grounds for such enforcement. His findings he will trans- 
late into performance of three kinds: (1) Where results are 
all that he can reasonably expect under the circumstances, he 
translates his findings into commendation and into continuance 
of the conditions that have brought about such favorable 
results. (2) For those who have failed in some degree, 
whether small or great, but who appear to possess powers suf- 
ficient for success, he will translate his unfavorable findings 
into directorial effort. He will help them to see what they 
have missed and to eliminate their several deficiencies. He will 
not abdicate his responsibility for leadership and leave them 
to flounder and escape from their difficulties as best they can. 
(3) Where findings are unfavorable and where there is sufficient 
evidence that the individuals responsible have not the capacity 
for rising to the requisite type of performance, the principal 
must translate his findings into executive procedure or recom- 
mendation to the superintendent for executive procedure by 
way of removing the teacher and placing a more capable one 
in his stead. Where all functions are properly performed, such 
incapable teachers will usually be weeded out rather early 
in their professional (or subprofessional) career. 



